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57. Peter Z. Adelstein, C. Loren Graham, and 
Lloyd E. West, Kodak technicians, had pub- 
lished “Preservation of Motion-Picture Color 
Films Having Permanent Value,” Journal of the 
SMPTE 79 (November 1970): 1011-18. Henry 
Wilhelm published The Permanence and Care 
of Color Photographs: Traditional and Digital 
Color Prints, Color Negatives, Slides, and Mo- 
tion Pictures (Grinnell, lowa: Preservation, 
1993). Following the advice of the Society of 
Motion Picure and Television Engineers and 
that of Henry Wilhelm and Klaus Hendricks, we 
had a vault for black-and-white masters with a 
temperature of circa 55-57 degrees Fahrenheit, 
circa 35-40 percent relative humidity, and for 
color, 35 degrees Fahrenheit, 35-40 percent 
relative humidity. 


How Film (and Video) 
Found Its Way into 
“Our Nation’s Attic” 


A Conversation about the 
Origins of Audiovisual 
Collecting and Archiving at 
the Smithsonian Institution 


KIMBERLY TARR AND WENDY SHAY 


The Smithsonian Institution is one of the pre- 
eminent cultural organizations in the United 
States. Like its sister agencies, the National 
Archives and the Library of Congress, the 
Smithsonian is funded, in part, through the fed- 
eral budget. However, it took the Smithsonian 
Institution much longer than the other national 
entities to recognize the historic and cultural 
value of collecting and preserving moving im- 
ages. As a consequence, the history of moving 
image collecting at the Smithsonian began 
more recently and in a less systematic way. 

In April 2012, Kimberly Tarr attempted 
to document the Smithsonian’s involvement 
with moving image archiving by asking a group 
of moving image archivists representing five 
different Smithsonian archival units to dis- 
cuss the history of collecting and maintaining 
audiovisual collections within the institution. 
During a dynamic and wide-ranging conver- 


sation, the participants discussed the origin 
and development of moving image collections 
at the Smithsonian Institution, from separate 
and distinct beginnings to the more recent at- 
mosphere of collaboration and coordination. 
Moderated by Tarr, the roundtable discussion 
brought together archivists from the Archives 
of American Art, the Human Studies Film 
Archives, the National Museum of American 
History Archives Center, the National Museum 
of the American Indian, and the Smithsonian 
Institution Archives to examine how the cur- 
rent environment grew from such fractured 
beginnings. The participants included Megan 
McShea, audiovisual archivist at the Archives 
of American Art; Michael Pahn, media archivist 
at the National Museum of the American Indian; 
Wendy Shay, deputy chair and audiovisual ar- 
chivist at the Archives Center, National Museum 
of American History; Sarah Stauderman, col- 
lections care manager for the Smithsonian 
Institution Archives; and Pamela Wintle, se- 
nior film archivist at the Human Studies Film 
Archives. 

What follows is a synthesis of the two- 
hour conversation. To the greatest degree pos- 
sible, the stories are told in the words of the 
participants, with minimal editing. 


ORIGIN STORIES 
Human Studies Film Archives 


Founded in 1975 by a “small but passionately 
committed group of anthropologists and film- 
makers,” the Human Studies Film Archives 
(HSFA) was the first of the moving image 
archives developed within the Smithsonian 
Institution.* Originally conceived of as the 
National Anthropological Film Center, the or- 
ganization was created to collect films as well 
as to generate field-based films documenting 
third world cultural groups. The impetus for es- 
tablishing the Film Center primarily grew out of 
“urgent anthropology”—the idea that cultures 
were changing rapidly and therefore needed 
to be documented. The Film Center’s founding 
director, E. Richard Sorenson, came from the 
National Institutes of Health, which had already 
been actively filming in the field as well as en- 
gaging in limited collecting. Specifically, they 
used film to study the disease kuru in Papua 
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New Guinea; film is actually credited with help- 
ing to uncover the source of this viral disease. 

From the very beginning, the Film Center 
collected films created by amateurs, anthropol- 
ogists, and other filmmakers documenting tra- 
ditional peoples around the world. “The frame- 
work for much of what the HSFA does today 
was established in those early years. Sorenson 
came from a science background, and there 
were already some ways of thinking about mo- 
tion picture film that had not reached into main- 
stream moving image archiving,” noted Pamela 
Wintle. In 1981, the Smithsonian split the Film 
Center into two components: the filming unit 
and the archives. The archives were placed in 
the Department of Anthropology, which was 
fortunate, because about two years later, the 
Film Center was dissolved. It had fallen under 
the Museum of Man, a project based in the 
National Museum of Natural History that was 
ultimately discontinued. The Human Studies 
Film Archives remained and became respon- 
sible for the films created and collected by the 
Film Center. 

Inspired by the establishment and suc- 
cess of the HSFA, many of the Smithsonian’s 
fifteen archival units began to address mov- 
ing image materials that had been previously 
acquired on purpose or by default. 


Smithsonian Institution Archives 


The Smithsonian Institution Archives (SIA) 
was established as a formal entity within the 
Smithsonian in the late 1960s. The collection 
is a mixed archival collection documenting the 
history of the Smithsonian and serves as the 
institution’s primary record keeper. The col- 
lections were originally part of the Secretary’s 
Office, so they date back to the founding of the 
institution. When curators, researchers, and 
scientists left the institution, their papers be- 
came part of the SIA. Sometimes they remained 
in the departments where they were still be- 
ing used, so there is an interesting family of 
records across the institution that are related, 
and whereas some are formally in SIA, others 
are formally in the centers of the different mu- 
seum departments. 

Included among the SIA collections are 
moving images dating as far back as the 1930s. 
These tend to be expeditionary materials, for 


instance, those that zoologist William M. Mann 
collected in Africa. SIA also has the output of 
the Office of Telecommunication’s Smithsonian 
Productions, which was responsible for creat- 
ing programming, producing films for exhibits, 
and working with curators to develop programs 
for television or distribution in the education- 
al market. When the institution disbanded 
Smithsonian Productions in 1999, SIA became 
responsible for those materials. Unfortunately, 
most of the materials had not been processed, 
nor were they well described. SIA has the final 
product, but there are a vast number of ele- 
ments that went into the productions, and SIA 
staff still do not have a complete handle on 
the entire corpus of Smithsonian Productions 
material. Sarah Stauderman concluded, “SIA 
doesn’t have the largest or the most diverse 
moving image collections in the institution; we 
have just a smattering of moving images from 
all over the history of the institution.” 


Archives of American Art 


The Archives of American Art (AAA) was not 
initially part of the Smithsonian but began 
in 1954 at the Detroit Institute of Art. It was 
first conceived of as a repository for research 
copies of primary source materials. Moved by 
recent losses in art history primary resources, 
the institute raised money to initiate an effort 
to microfilm important primary sources. They 
soon realized that, in many cases, there was 
no place to keep the originals, which led them 
to begin collecting in addition to microfilming. 
Oral history was always a part of the program, 
and for that reason, there are oral histories go- 
ing back to the first years of the organization. In 
1970, the AAA became part of the Smithsonian 
and moved to Washington, D.C. 

Although the oral history program of in- 
terviews with artists, gallery folk, art histori- 
ans, and art generalists was well developed, 
the AAA probably never intended to collect 
other audiovisual material. But of course, it 
started coming in as part of other collections. 
There is audiovisual material from the earliest 
collections that the archives acquired, and this 
continues to the present day.” Megan McShea 
remarked, “In some ways, the oral history 
program engendered a willingness to bring 
in audiovisual materials but perhaps not a lot 
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of technical expertise. Over the years, people 
have taken stabs at dealing with the audio- 
visual materials, but not in a sustained and 
coherent way.” 


Archives Center, National Museum of 
American History 


The Archives Center (AC) at the National 
Museum of American History dates back to the 
early 1980s. The plan was for all the various 
divisions within the museum to transfer their 
archival materials to the AC, and, at the same 
time the AC would acquire new collections of 
interest to the museum. Wendy Shay recalled 
the early years of the AC: “From the start, [then 
chief archivist] John Fleckner and [then archi- 
vist] Rob Harding made a concerted effort to 
bring in everything that was part of a story, 
regardless of the format. When they surveyed 
a collection, they didn’t say, ‘Ugh, there’s film. 
We don’t know what to do with it. Leave it and 
bring everything else.’ John brought a film ar- 
chivist on board pretty early in the game, and 
there has been one since.” 

The Center for Advertising History was 
created as a program of the AC, and its purpose 
was to conduct in-depth studies of advertising 
campaigns and innovative products.’ Oral his- 
tory was a major component of this work, and 
because it was related to advertising, many 
television commercials became part of the col- 
lection. “Pretty much from the start, there was 
a heavy interest in audiovisual materials. But 
this was rare in the early 1980s; many archives 
wouldn’t take this stuff in because they didn’t 
know how to deal with it—and they didn’t want 
to deal with it,” Shay added. 


National Museum of the American Indian 


The National Museum of the American Indian 
(NMAI) started as the Museum of the American 
Indian Heye Foundation, which was an inde- 
pendent institution founded by George Gustav 
Heye, a wealthy railroad engineer and banker 
who began collecting Native American arti- 
facts in the 1890s. As Michael Pahn explained, 
“By 1916, he had amassed so much stuff, he 
decided to open a public institution. He was 
very much a product of his time, of this era 
and school of thought that Native American 


cultures were dying and that he was collecting 
for posterity. He believed, as many people did 
then, that the objects spoke for themselves. 
Thus there is very little documentation, so we 
don’t know a lot about the earliest days and 
the rationale behind decision making from the 
early years of the museum.” 

Pahn continued, “The early motion pic- 
ture material at NMAI was produced by the Heye 
Museum and paid for by MAI benefactors. A 
wide variety of ethnographic footage was shot 
during an excavation at the Zuni community 
in New Mexico in 1919 to 1920 and was edited 
into films around 1923. There are a handful of 
other films that anthropologists associated 
with the museum made or that benefactors 
paid for, but there is a very small body of film 
that the museum made. It is unclear how the 
NMAI received copies of other people’s early 
silent films. One theory is that whenever money 
got tight, Heye did whatever he had to do to 
preserve his collecting activity. He would lay 
off clerks, anthropologists, and collections 
managers, as long as he could keep paying 
people to bring him stuff. As the years passed, 
the museum didn’t collect much motion picture 
material.” 

The museum became part of the 
Smithsonian in 1990; the legislation was 
passed in 1989. The NMAI staff are still in the 
process of defining the collecting scope. Until 
the museum became part of the Smithsonian, 
the NMAI had an archivist who was responsible 
for managing the museum’s creative records. 
Beginning in 1990, the Smithsonian Institution 
Archives became responsible for managing 
NMAI creative records. While the museum 
needs to maintain and manage the old (pre- 
1990) archival records, it is now liberated, in 
a sense, to collect, and it is just starting to do 
that. A few stray collections have come in— 
“fantastic collections,” Pahn adds—but they 
were not part of a focused rationale. 

Now the NMAI staff is starting to think 
strategically about how to differentiate their 
collecting from the Human Studies Film 
Archives, which is a long-standing film archive. 
The current conception is that NMAI collects 
from the native perspective. The idea is that, 
rather than collecting from the outside (anthro- 
pologists and other nonnative collectors), the 
museum is trying to collect from the inside, 
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which is an interesting distinction to make. 
And it is a meaningful one. Also, because the 
NMAlt has no tradition of collecting, it is starting 
from scratch and building relationships with 
the Native American filmmaking community, 
seeking home movies, tribal films, and other 
kinds of native-produced moving images. 


PERCEPTION OF AUDIOVISUAL PRIMARY 
MATERIALS 


One of the issues that may have influenced 
earlier disregard for collecting audiovisual ma- 
terials at the Smithsonian was their perceived 
role in primary research within academia and 
elsewhere. Only recently have moving images 
been regarded as valid primary documents. 
As the HSFA staff has discovered, they are still 
“fighting the fight.” “With the younger genera- 
tion, it’s changing a great deal; however, in 
anthropology, people still consider the textual 
as the primary source document. It’s very hard 
for people to shift into the visual mode,” Wintle 
added. However, new technologies are encour- 
aging a tremendous change in this viewpoint. 
The HSFA also competes with the significance 
of fieldwork in anthropology: why look at some- 
body else’s film when scholars can go to the 
field and document “the real thing”? 

At the AC, use of audiovisual materials 
has evolved as different topics have become in 
vogue in historical study. For example, study- 
ing advertising history often requires looking 
at and using commercials. The AC staff has 
noticed that an increased interest in topics 
related to mid-century America has resulted 
in a rise in the study of moving images. “In 
the reading room, there are often days when 
several researchers use audiovisual materi- 
als—researchers come to look at the paper and 
the photographs, and they also look at the 
audiovisual. It has certainly evolved since the 
early 1980s in that it’s not just the students who 
are more open-minded, but their professors 
are more open-minded and actually respect 
the work they are doing with moving image or 
audiovisual records,” explained Shay. As cul- 
tural studies have become increasingly popular 
areas of serious study, media have become 
more important. 

Another factor in the changing research 
role of audiovisual materials is that the collec- 


tions currently acquired are from a more media 
consumer-friendly era. “There are a lot more 
cases of people creating moving image and au- 
dio materials that become components of col- 
lections of interest. So they’re just picking up 
a camera and using it; the early adopters have 
some of the greatest stuff,” McShea added. 


MANAGING AND PROCESSING 
COLLECTIONS 


Collections within the various Smithsonian 
archives are managed in different ways. For 
instance, the AAA manages its collections as 
mixed-media collections, but the NMAI has 
operated differently. Historically, it contracted 
with field collectors and anthropologists to 
collect materials, who would then return from 
collecting trips with a detailed inventory anda 
price list. Photographs, field lists, and objects 
were often all a package that was purchased 
by the NMAI. These collections were then split 
up—the photographs and the papers and the 
objects. Seventy years went by until they man- 
aged to reconnect all the pieces. “One of the 
things that lingers is the possibility that there 
are objects reflected in the few motion picture 
films that were produced, paid for by the mu- 
seum, that are in our collection. There are still 
images that correspond to motion picture imag- 
es. But piecing that together is not avery high 
priority at the moment,” Pahn explained. “It is 
fascinating, though, that this idea of integrity 
was completely foreign to them.” Today, mixed- 
media collections are managed and arranged 
together intellectually, which is reflected in a 
simple finding aid. Physically, they are stored 
separately, in accordance with the needs of 
each format. 

For many of the archivists, dealing with 
mixed-media collections has required thinking 
about processing and arranging in new ways— 
considering audiovisual materials within the 
context of a manuscript repository in which 
the records are not treated equally. The AAA 
doesn’t remove audiovisual materials from 
collections; rather, the media are kept with 
the paper. In some cases, when media arrive 
in a deteriorated state and need immediate 
intervention, the AAA stores the media sepa- 
rately. However, because the AAA does not 
have local storage with a specialized climate, 
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there would be no benefit to the audiovisual 
materials if the AAA separated them from col- 
lections of which they are a part. “In most cases 
we leave them together. They make an effort to 
express the relationships between the various 
formats in a collection,” McShea emphasized. 
“The challenge has been to find a sustainable 
way of integrating the approach to manuscript 
collections with best practices for audiovisual 
materials.” 

The AC has always been distinctive be- 
cause collections are dealt with as a whole. 
The entire “story” can be researched in a single 
reading room. Since the early years of the AC, 
there has been an audiovisual archivist on staff 
who processes the audiovisual materials, work- 
ing closely with the archivists who process 
the non-audiovisual materials. Collections are 
all described together in a single finding aid, 
regardless of format. The collections are not 
necessarily stored together, but they are de- 
scribed together. 


COLLABORATIVE EFFORTS 


Collaboration between the Smithsonian’s 
various archival units has been centered on 
several issues of common concern: appropri- 
ate storage, computer-based cataloging and 
description, the need for specialized legacy 
equipment, and the development of a digital 
asset management system (DAMS). 


Developing Cold Storage 


The first institution-wide effort to develop a 
joint solution to the common need for appropri- 
ate temperature- and humidity-controlled stor- 
age failed largely because of concerns about 
access. Some people needed daily access, but 
some people questioned, “Will it be dead stor- 
age, quasi-dead storage?” Those who wanted 
daily access were adamant about it, as were the 
people who thought it should be dead storage. 
There were also concerns about ownership— 
which unit would have primary responsibility 
for a shared facility? 

Improving archival storage throughout 
the institution is an example of the new spirit of 
collaboration. With SIA assuming a leadership 
role, one of the goals in the next several years 
is to build better cold storage for the archival 


units in need of appropriate storage. Overall, 
Smithsonian storage standards have been a 
bit ad hoc, depending on the silo in which each 
individual archives operates. For example, the 
HSFA, as the former Film Center, is credited in 
Henry Wilhelm’s 1993 book The Permanence 
and Care of Color Photographs as having one 
of the first two temperature- and humidity- 
controlled film vaults in the world.‘ It is cur- 
rently moving into new cold storage located 
at the Museum Support Center in Suitland, 
Maryland. The National Air and Space Museum 
has new cold storage for its film collections 
at the Udvar-Hazy Center near Dulles Airport. 
These modest successes, however, only under- 
score the greater need for a Smithsonian-wide 
collaborative effort to create cold storage for 
those archives that, for whatever reason, ei- 
ther do not have adequate temperature- and 
humidity-controlled storage or are in need of 
new or expanded storage. 


Smithsonian Institution Research 
Information System 


The development of the Smithsonian Institution 
Research Information System (SIRIS), the 
Smithsonian’s bibliographic database of ar- 
chival and library holdings, was one of the most 
important steps in the move to greater collabo- 
ration. It literally brought people from various 
museums and archives to the table and was 
one of the first successful projects that involved 
many of the archival units. Shay maintained, 
“It was truly a result of working together. And, 
to some degree, it may have influenced greater 
acceptance of and interest in audiovisual col- 
lections around the institution.” The archivists 
involved in the early stages had to learn MARC 
and determine how this library-based system 
could work for archival collections.° Trying to 
use MARC to describe the moving images in 
the HSFA, while the other units were trying to 
apply the format to describe paper materials, 
required the participants to better understand 
the needs and issues of multiple archival for- 
mats. “lronically, right around the time the 
Smithsonian Institution archival units were 
learning and adapting MARC format, MARC 
dropped all of its media-specific descriptive 
options. When we started the work, there was 
a film option, an audio option, and a video 
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option. When the format-specific fields were 
eliminated, it was eye-opening for traditional 
archivists who had never dealt with media to 
consider accommodating all formats with the 
remaining physical description fields,” added 
Shay. Their involvement with SIRIS (or its ante- 
cedents GEAC or SIBIS) made traditional archi- 
vists consider the significance of audiovisual 
materials within archives. 

Currently the archival units are collaborat- 
ing on an initiative to convert legacy finding 
aids into encoded archival descriptions (EADs) 
using Archivist’s Toolkit. Their collaboration 
includes discussions on how to describe au- 
diovisual materials in EAD finding aids. 


Audiovisual Equipment 


The need for legacy equipment has further en- 
couraged cooperation among the institution’s 
audiovisual archivists. In addition to sharing 
equipment, the group has shared information 
about specialists able to repair obsolescing 
playback equipment. It was the opportunity 
to serve as a beta test site for the System 
for Automated Migration of Media Archives 
(SAMMA Solo) that really brought everyone 
together. 

In 2006, Media Matters asked SIA to beta 
test the first version of the SAMMA Solo ma- 
chine. SIA offered the other archival units an 
opportunity to participate so that five units had 
a chance to test the system. After the beta test 
was completed, SIA raised funds to purchase 
the alpha generation, and then in 2011, SIA 
purchased the updated version. It is currently 
available to archives across the institution to 
use when it is not in use by SIA staff. 

The success of the original SAMMA test 
experience paved the way to seeking aid for au- 
diovisual holdings throughout the institution. 
With its support, Sarah Stauderman has suc- 
cessfully applied for funding that has benefited 
the entire community. In addition to acquir- 
ing the SAMMA Solo machines, Stauderman, 
with the backing and support of Smithsonian 
Institution audiovisual archivists, has helped 
to secure grants to repair video playback equip- 
ment in the various archives and has been able 
to provide access to cold storage. 

The institution itself is now encourag- 
ing the same kinds of collaboration. The 


Smithsonian’s archival community has worked 
together to apply for internal grants. Many of 
the proposals for collaborative collections care 
and description projects have been funded, 
further cementing the relationship between 
the units. 


Digital Asset Management System 


The NMAI and the Ralph Rinzler Archives of the 
Smithsonian’s Center for Folklife and Cultural 
Heritage were among the first units to par- 
ticipate in discussions on digital asset man- 
agement in 2001. “Digital asset management 
has been a very long road,” explained Pahn. 
“There’s been some lengthy, pre-Cambrian pe- 
riod of hitting our heads against the walls, and 
now suddenly things are happening.” Within 
the institution, educating those involved in the 
process on what a Digital Asset Management 
System (DAMS) is and is not has been a chal- 
lenge. “For a long time, some considered 
the DAMS as a way of integrating collections 
information systems and the asset manage- 
ment system,” noted Pahn. “Considering each 
of these systems as being used for what it’s 
designed for is important. There was a whole 
group of people that were trying to figure out 
how to use the DAMS as their collections sys- 
tem, to describe a cabinet full of videotapes.” 

Since those early days, most of the other 
units have participated in DAMS user groups 
to determine the minimum metadata neces- 
sary for various formats. This has been a col- 
laborative process, informed by the Federal 
Digitization Guidelines Initiative,° which has 
been developed by the Library of Congress and 
other federal agencies. 


FORGING AHEAD: AVAIL 


In 2009, a group of Smithsonian Institution au- 
diovisual archivists began meeting regularly to 
discuss issues related to their audiovisual hold- 
ings and draw from the collective experience 
and wisdom. The group, which now goes by 
the acronym AVAIL (for “AV Archivists Interest 
Lunch”), meets in person regularly, maintains 
a Listserv, and invites audiovisual archivists 
from other Washington, D.C., area institutions 
to participate. 

Megan McShea initially brought the group 
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together and continues to provide the support 
that keeps AVAIL not only active but growing. 
“As a newbie and the first audiovisual archivist 
at AAA, | had all these new responsibilities.” 
She realized there were experts all around 
the institution, having interned at the AC with 
Wendy Shay and hearing of Pam Wintle’s and 
Michael Pahn’s work. As she went around ask- 
ing everyone, “How am | going to do this?” 
she discovered that everyone wanted to talk 
about the problems they were experiencing 
and the solutions each person was exploring. 
“It seemed like a no-brainer to start getting to- 
gether. There was—and is—plenty to talk about. 
The group is informal but provides ‘strength in 
numbers’: each individual knows some things 
but together we know a lot. It sounds so basic, 
but it’s a huge resource for me,” McShea noted. 
Most of the participants are the only audiovi- 
sual archivists in their respective units. There 
isn’t someone in the next office of whom to ask 
questions and find solutions. As Stauderman 
added, “When | have tricky film material, for 
example, | can bring it to Wendy. Collaboration 
works especially well when you know one an- 
other.” Consequently, AVAIL provides a forum 
for these exchanges, in addition to reinforcing 
existing and new relationships. 

Although it is nice to keep it informal, the 
group is contemplating whether AVAIL might 
benefit from a higher profile. As a grassroots 
group, they lack authority within the institu- 
tion, but they could look to take on more of 
an advocacy role. One of the most important 
things to promote is that film, video, and audio 
have to be considered artifacts, just like the 
rest of the materials in the museums. They have 
the same value, and AVAIL may provide a forum 
in which to promote that idea. 


Kimberly Tarr received her master’s degree 
in moving image archiving and preservation 
from New York University. She served as the 
archivist on a multiyear audiovisual archiving 
project at the Smithsonian National Museum 
of American History’s Lemelson Center for the 
Study of Invention and Innovation. In 2011, she 
was the recipient of a national leadership fel- 
lowship funded by the Institute of Museum and 
Library Studies at the New York Public Library. 
Currently she manages the audiovisual pres- 
ervation program at New York University (NYU) 


Libraries and serves as an adjunct instructor 
at NYU. 


Wendy Shay has been the deputy chair and 
audiovisual archivist at the Archives Center, 
National Museum of American History, 
Smithsonian Institution, since 2005. She 
began working in the field of moving image 
archiving in November 1983, when she was 
hired to develop a system for cataloging an- 
thropological film at the Human Studies Film 
Archives. Shay ultimately became the director 
of the Human Studies Film Archives prior to 
assuming the audiovisual archivist position 
at the Archives Center in January 1992. With 
degrees in folklore, museum studies, and an- 
thropology from Indiana University (BA) and the 
Cooperstown Graduate Program of the State 
University College of Oneonta (MA), Shay did 
not plan to become an audiovisual archivist. 
However, she fell in love with the work and the 
field. Shay was one of the creating members 
of the Association of Moving Image Archivists. 
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